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ABSTRACT 

Materials from a training session on assessing 
teaching effectiveness via a clinical supervision model are 
presented. The historical development of classroom observations and 
instruments is summarized, and the five-step method of clinical 
supervision (Go Idhamner , 1969) is detailed. One step toward the 
improvement of classroom instruction through clinical supervision is 
using a goal- set t in/^ conference to identify areas in which 
improvement xe neerled. Skills for developing instructional 
supervision, particularly in learning to distinguish between 
descriptive and judgmental statements, are also reviewed. Guidelines 
for good conferencing and questions for preobs erva t i on and 
postobservation conferences are given. Also included are worksheets 
for planning instructional improvement, writing a progress report, 
and conducting a self-assessment of conference skills. Strategies for 
analyzing and evaluating teaching effectiveness are listed. 
Objectives and worksheets are include for: (1) lesson design and 
development; (2) alternative strategies for teaching concepts; (3) 
alternative strategies for teaching generalizations; (4) alternative 
problem-solving strategies; (5) analysis and evaluation of teaching 
effectiveness through a raicroteaching lesson presentation; (6) a 
developmental performance rating scale for evaluating course 
assignment products; and (7) analysis and evaluation of the clinical 
teaching experience. Attachments describe the Reflective Inquiry 
Teaching Teams Project, with the help of three figures. (SLD) 
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HISTORICAL DEVKLOPMBNT OP CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATIONS AND INSTRUMENTS 



DATE 

Before 1900 



PURPOSE OF rT.^,c;f^Rry )M OBSRRVATT^H 

• To inspect classrooms and control 
teacher behavior 



1900-1930 



To measure and record behaviors 
exhibited by teachers and students. 



1930-1950 



To collect data with newly 
developed observation techniques 
and instruments for research 
purposes . 



1950-1960 



• To enhance school administrator's 
assessment and rating of teacher 
effectiveness. 



1960-1975 



• To expand the use of observation 
instruments as a supervisory 
function. 



1975- 



• To emphasize the professional 

growth of teachers and their use of 
research-based effective teaching 
practices. 



SOURCE. Lamb, M.L. , & Swick, K.J. (1975). A historical 
overview of classroom teacher observation. 
£<il^im/ 23.(2), 239-247. 



The Educational, 
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CLINICAL SUPERVISION: THE FIVE STEP METHOD 



(with credit to Oddhammef. 1969) 



^TAGE ONE : PRE -OBSERVATION CONFERENCE 

A. Establish rapport between th« TSS and the ST. 



Explain clinical supervision cycle to ST. 



O 



Discuss Information on the lesson to be taught. 



0, 



Discuss orientation ot class and students. 



$TAGE TWO: OBSERVATION 



A. 



Record exactly what takes place In the lesson. 



B, Take detailed notes and/oc data as required by the observation Instrun^nL 



A. Review notes with respect to the obsarvatkx^ and pre-ot^servatJon 
conference. 

8. Prepare and use notes lot feedback later in the post -observation conference. 
C. Look for significant teacher patterns and critical Incidents. 
0. Decide on itenrrs to be discussed In the post-observation, 
E. An'ange for conference setting. 



A. Briefly focus on infornrtation discussed in pre-observation conference. 

B. Use a balance of positive and negative feedback, 

C. Plan next observation, incorporating improvements identified. 



STAGE THREE: ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY 



STAGE FOUR : POST-OBSERVATlON CONFERENCE 



STAGE FIVE : POST-CONFERENCE ANALYSIS 

A. Evaluate conference strengths and weaknesses, 

B. Assess skill in handling the total supervisory cycle. 



90AL SITTING 
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*If fou «rt oot Bxxrm «h«r« you'rt going, you*r« llablt Co 
tn4 up 0OMpltc« Robert M«g«r 

Tht Mjor purpose of clinical tup#rvision l4 to h«lp 
flttidtnt- tt%ch«rs Improvt their clastroos instruction. Onm 
tttp toward this goal ii to use a goal«-8etting confaranct to 
identify artas of instruction in which « ttudent-taachar 
needs isnproveaent , 

A supervisor might directly ask a teacher in what ways he or 
she would like to ixoprove as a teacher, but this is not 
usually effective. Many teachers have not fornulated 

self-iBprovexnent goals and feel put on the spot when asked 
to do so* A more useful approach initially is to nssist the 
teacher in identifying concerns • A teacher who can 
indentify and verbalize concerns can usually take the next 
steps of examining the concerns objectively and solving 
tbea. There are a variety of questions that a supervisor 
aight ask to gu*.de the teacher's thinking about concerns. 
For exaxnple: 

"How has your teaching been going?" 

"Do you find you are having more success in one area than 
another?" 

"Our goal is to help you do the best possible teaching* Are 
there any aspects of your teaching we should take a look 
at?" 

No one question is better than another. The supervisor 
should be intent on helping the teacher reveal true concerns 
without feeling threatened. For example, some teachers feel 
that "individualization of instruction" is a safe concern, 
but discipline is not a safe concern. A teacher who 
Eentions discipline problems may be perceived as 
incompetent, whereas a teacher who mentions 
individualization is likely to be perceived as well along 
the road toward being a master teacher « 

Soaetimes teachers find it helpful to examine a checklist or 
other instrxunents that will be used to evaluate their 
teaching performance* In showing the checklist to the 
teacer, the supervisor might ask, "Which of these areas do 
you think you're strong in? Which of these areas do you 
think we might take a closer look at as areas for 
iaprovement?" 

Prances Fuller did a classic series of investigations at the 
University of Texas on teacher's concerns during training 
and in their professional careers. She found that the 
concerns of preservice teachers and new inservice teachers 
tend to focus on the self. The concerns of experienced 
teachers tend to focus on their students. Fuller's insights 
suggest the variety of teacher concerns to which the 



iu^rirltor aust remain ••niitiv^. Xi Mh% notas, soa« of 
tb«M concerns ara aaally Tarballzad by tba taachar. Othart 
autt ba folicitad througb cartful quaationltig« 

Traoilate tha Studant- Tttchar'i Concarna lAto Obitrvtbla 
BahATiors 

Halpinfl i student teacher translate concerns into observable 
behaviors is one of the aost iaportant techniques of 
clinical supervision* A clinical supervisor needs to 
f\inction as a diagnostician in the planning conference. 
Suppose a student teacher says, "I^m not sure I have the 
confidence to be a teacher." The teacher's expressed 
concern is lack of confidence, but the supervisor needs to 
probe further . Confidence may mean something different to 
the teacher than it means to the supervisor. In using the 
technique of translating concerns, the supervisor need to 
listen for the teacher's use of vfords and ^nrases that are 
abstract, ambiguous, or stated at a high level of 
generality. These typically are concepts that are one level 
removed from observable behavior. The following are 
examples of teacher statements that contain abstract or 
ambiguous words: 

"I'm afraid I'm a dictator." 

•'To »e the most important thing is for students to have a 
healthy self -concept . " 

There's just not enough time to cover everything I want to 
get across. " 

••I'a afraid I don't project warmth." 

-I wonder if I am to critical of students.** 

"How do you reach these problem children?** 

When you hear a student teacher use such terms to refer to a 
concern, your task is to clarify the terms so that they are 
stated in observable form. Here are examples of questions 
that might help the teacher state a concern more concretely: 

"Do you know a teacher who projects warmth? What does 
she/he do?" 

"What kinds of things do you do that make you think you're 
critical of students?" 

"In what ways are these problem students?" 

"Can you clarify what you mean by reaching problem 

students?" 

The supervisor is free to use any questions or other 
technique that help the student teacher focus on abstract 
terms and clarify their meaning. A supervisor can judge 
success in translating concerns by considering this 
question: "Do I have enough information so that I can 
clearly observe the teacher's concern as it is expressed in 
his classroom?" Another good questions is "Do the student 
teacher and I mean the same thing when we use the 
term ?" If your answer to both questions is a 
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confid«Qt this in • good indication that you *r« uiin« 

tb« ttchniqu* properly. 

Instnactionel conc«rn« typically involva two.typ«« of 
behavior: pupil and teachar. Soaatiaat pu^ila ara doing 
tbingi tha teaehar doaan't want tha« to do (nagativa 

behavior) , or they nay not ba doing what tha taachar wanta 
the« to do (absence of positive behavior). Siailarly, tha 
teacher may be doing something he or she doesn't want to do 
(negative behavior), or not doing something he or she 
believes ought to be done (absence of positive behavior). 
Questions such as the following may help the student teacher 
and supervisor focus attention on observable actions and 
determine behaviorally what the specific concern is: 

What are the pupils doing that you don't want then to do? 
What are you doing that you don't want to do? 

What should the pupils being doi instead? What should you 
be doing instead? 

What are students not doing that you would like them to do? 
What are you not doing that you would like to do? 

How many students are or are not doing it? 

How often should the students be doing this? How often 
should you be doing this? 

Several research studies have been done to clarify the 
meaning of )cey concepts in teaching. For example, Bush, 
Kennedy and Cruilcshan}c conducted a study to determine tne 
observable referents of teaching clarity. Their approach 
was to als)c students to list five behaviors performed by 
their clearest teacher. They were able to identify the 
following observable behaviors underlying the concept of 
clarity: 

* gives examples and explains them 

* repeats questions and explanations if students don't 
understand them 

* lets student asJt questions 

* pronounces words distinctly 

* uses common words 

* writes important things on the blackboard 

* relates what he is teaching to real life 

* asks questions to find out if students understand what he 
has told them 

Take the concept of teacher enthusiasm and ma)ce it 
?r observable! SoS many observable referents for enthusiasm 



can you list: 
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Developing Skills for Instructional Supervision: Learning to Distinguisfi Between 

Descriptive and Judgmental Statements 



•You spent too much time with Bobby during the lesson." 

"In the 40-minute lesson you spent 15 minutes with Bobby." 

If you were a teacher hearing these statements from a supervisor, is one of them likely 
to be more threatening to you or produce defensive reactions? If so, which one? What 
Is the difference between these two statements? 

Separating the information or facts from their interpretation is a critical skills for 
supervisors wtio want to help teachers improve their instruction. Supervisors who do not 
make this distinction and who tend to be Judgmental In their descriptions of classroom 
occurrences, do not usually succeed in developing a trusting, compatible relationship with 
the teachers with whom they work. This type of supervision often makes teachers feel 
that they are on trial, awaiting the verdict to be pronounced by the supervisor-judge. 
Keep in mind that If the observational report Is stated In descriptive terms, a Judgment 
about the effectiveness or appropriateness can always be made later. However, If the 
report Is judgmental rather than descriptive, the information or description is lost. 

Judgmental statements usually contain terms or phrases that are nonspecifk; or 
undefined. Some judgmental statements refer to a quantity, using terms such as a lot, 
many, more, or enough. Other judgmental statements refer to a period of time, for 
example, often, frequently, seldom. Still others refer to a quality that requires personal 
judgment, for exarpple, good, fair, warm, encouraging. 

Descriptive statements, on the other hand, are specifically defined. They state a 
measured quantity, such as a percentage of tlie students, all, or none; a measured time, 
such as 10 times In one-half hour, always, or never, or specific Identification of what/who 
was involved, such as, "The principal stated..." or, "The test scores showed that..." 

The distinctions between descriptive and Judgmental data are not always clear. In may 
instances, descriptions and judgments represent opposite ends of a continuum, with some 
statements reflecting a "middle ground" or one that contains characteristics of both 
statements. The following examples illustrate this point 
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DescrlptlvQ 



Middle 



Every student volunteered 
twice. 

Teacher said "Good thinking" 
or "nice try" 10 times during 
the lesson. 



The students were on task 
85% of the time. 

Teacher praised students 
during the lesson. 



The teacher invoK'ed the 
students in trie lesson 

Teacher was warm and 
supportive. 



Keep In mind that our view of the world comes from our perceptions, conceptual 
frameworks, and previous experiences. There is no such thing as completely objective 
data. However, what we need to strive for is to make the data and information we collect 
as objective and descriptive as we possibly can. knowing that complete objectivity can 
never be achieved. 



Read each statement and identify at which end of the continuum the statement most likely 
fits by placing a D (descriptive) or J (judgmental) in the space provided. Also, circle the 
word or words in the statement that most influenced you in making your decision. 

1. The teacher is chastising the child. 

2. The boy is staring out the window while resting his head on his hand. 

3. The boy does not like the lesson. 



4. The teacher has his back to the class. 

5. The girl is confused by the teacher's explanations. 

6. The teacher was in a bad mood four of the seven days he was obsen/ed. 



Resource: Developing Skills for Instructional Supervision, Edited by James M 
Longman Press, 1984. 



Conferencing 



General guidelines for good conferencing: 

6 Plan and schedule conferences to provide plenty of 
time. 

• Arrange conferences should take place in a private 
place. 

• Provide oral and written feedback should be provided. 

• Be specific regarding what was seen in an observation 
and/or what needs to be done. 

• State what was done well and what needs improveiaent. 

• Use notes. 

• Group coraments in areas (e.g., instruction, laanageinent) 
so that they can he followed »ore easily. 

• Alternate positive and critical comments, ending on a 
positive note. 

• Focus on student behavior to show why teacher behavior 
needs to change. 

• Use a problem solving approach to problems in the 
classroom (what do you think will work in this 
situation?) . 

• Give a rationale for directives. 

• Ask questions that help the ST reflect on teaching. 

• Listen; don't do all the talking. 

• Be aware of non-verbals, 

er|c 



SOME QUBSTIONS FOR PREOBSERVATIOM C0MPE31EHCB 
What is the purpose of your lesson? 
What are the objectives of your lesson? 
What ?^re the characteristics of the learners? 
What materials/strategies will you be using? 
What is the best tine to cone in to observe? 

What do you feel are your strengths or weaknesses in 
presenting this lesson? 

What teaching methods will you use to achieve your 
objectives? 

Are there any teacher behaviors you would like me to 
observe? (eye contact, feedback, wait time, smile) 
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PRECONPERJEMCB IMFORKATIOM 

(to b« filled out by tss) 

Observed Teacher support Teacher 

Date of preconference 

LESSON INFORMATIO N: 

1.) What subject will the teacher be teaching when observed? 



2) What is the objective(s) of the lesson that will be 
observed? 



OVATION : 

1) What is the specific focus of the observation? 



2) How will thG observational data be recorded? 



Date the observation will take place 
Location: 



Time: 



Date the postconf erence will take place 
Location: 



Time 



SOKE QUESTIONS FOR POST OBSERVATION CONFERENCE 



Did the lesson go as you expected? 

What parts of the lesson did not go as well as others? 

How did you monitor student progress during the lesson? 

If you taught the lesson again, what teaching strategies 
would you change or modify? 

What kinds of teaching techniques did you use to involve all 
students in the lesson? 

What particular or special component of your teaching style 
was emphasized during the lesson? 

How might you alter or extend the teaching methods and 
materials used in this lesson to reinforce student learning? 

What provision had you made for students who might need 
remediation or enrichment activities at some point during 
the lesson? 



PIANS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Postconf erence Date Observed Teacher 

Time Support Teacher 

Objective to be worked on: 



Activities to be undertaken to achieve objective; 



» 



Resources needed: 



Time and date fox next preconf erence : 



Progress Report (Narrative) 

Lesson (s)__ ^Time: 

A. Lesson Preparation: 



B. Lesson Implementation: 



C. Classroom Managen\ent: 



D. Professional/Personal Behaviors: 



Overall rating: ^satisfactory 

unsatisfactory 



Student Teacher 
Cooperating Teacher 



Date 
Date 



Progress Report (Rating) 



Date Tiine:_ Lesson (s)^ 

S=* Satisfactory NI* Needs improvement NA=« Not Applicable 

A, Written Lesson Plan 

^Objectives 

^Teaching Procedures 

Learning Activities 

^Evaluations 

^Materials 

Individualization 



Comments : 



B. Implementation 

^Objectives Communicated 

Pacing 

^ ^Organization 

^Methods 

^Effectiveness-Student Progress 

^Teaching Aids 

^Responsiveness to Students 

^Discipline 

Transitions 



Comments : 



C . Prof essional /Personal 
Appearance 

Voice 

Self Control 

Flexibility 

^ Enthusiasm 

Promptness 

Dependability/Responsibility 

^ Neatness 

Openness to feedback 
'^^^ZZl Interpersonal relationships with faculty and s 

Initiative 



Comments : 



Supported Teacher ^^^^ 



Cooperating Teacher ^^^^ 



Conference Performance Review (CPR) 
Post-Conference Analysis Form 




This form is designed to assess conferencing skills. Rale yourself on each of the Items 
below by circling the appropriate number of the five-point scale, 5 being lowest and 1 
being highest. 


LOW 5 4 3 2 1 HIGH 




In thinking about my conference behavior, 1 do: 

1 . Make the teacher feel at eas5. 

2. Communicate clearly. 

3. Communicate constructive criticism effectively. 

4. Have a willingness to communicate. 

5. Listen carefully to what a teacher has to say. 


5 43 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 32 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 43 2 1 


In preparing for a conference. 1 do: 

6. Organize Information and documentation. 

7. Write suggestions or Ideas for the teacher. 

8. Have resources available for use. 

9. Identify my goals for the conference. 

10. Manage to use conference time wisely. 

1 1 . Conduct conference In an orderly environment. 


5 43 2 1 
5 43 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 43 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 


In examining my skills upon completing a conference. 1 do: 

12. Review the achievement of my goals. 

13. Take time to write down what occurred. 

14. Rethink suggestions/ideas given to the teacher. 

15. Consider a course of action for the future. 

16. Identify skills that need Improvement. 


5 43 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 43 2 1 



SOURCE: Bey, T.M. (1986), Improve conference performances: 
Put CPR to use/' Thrust for Educational Leader ship , 
Volume 16, No, 1, p. 28-29» 
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STOATBGIES FOR ANALYZING AND EVALUATING TEACHING EFFECTIVENE^ 
USING TOE CLINICAL SUPEKVISICN WXSEL IN PRESERVICE lEAOiER E3XX3\TI0N 



I. GOALS CF TOE PRESERVTCE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 

II. IMPUMEWTATION CF 'ffiE CLINICAL SUPERVISION MODEL 
A. MIGROTEACHING LABORATORY EXPERIENCES ON CAMPUS 

1 . OBJECTIVES FOR LESSON ENSIGN AND DEVEDOTMEWT 

2. OajBCriVES for self-analysis and evaluation op TEACHING LFFECnVENESS 

3. SOURCES AND TfPES C*' PERFORMANCE FTECeACK DATA 

4. IMPLEMENTATION C*' MICPOrTEACHING LABORATORY ETOCEDURES 

a) PERFORMANCE GCAL-SEMTING 

b) MI'^CTEACHING I^SSON PRESEI/EATICN: ROLES CF TEACHER, PEHR 
OBSERVE!^; AND PEER PARTICIPANTS 

C) PERFORMANCE REFUBCTION 

5. FORMATIVE EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE: DEVELOPMENTAL 
PERFORMANCE RATINGS CF IBCHNICAL EFFICIENCY, TACTICAL REFI^JCTION, 
AND (3anCAL REKJBCnON 

B. (3nNICAL TEACHING EXPERIENCES IN THE CLASSROOM 

1 . REFLECTIVE INQUIRY TEftOmiG TEAMS 

2. C»3JBCnVES FOR LESSON PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, EVALUATION IN THE 
FIELD EXPE3OTNCE CLASSROOM 

3. GBJECTIVES FOR ANALYZING AND EVALUATING TEACHING EFFSCTIVEXiESS 

4. ROLES CF PEE3^ AND SUPERVISING TEACHERS IN IMPIiMENTING CLINICAL 
SUPERVISION CJDNFERENCES 

a) PRBOBSERVATICDN OONFEREl^ZE: PERFC»MANCE GOAL-SETTING 

b) OQLUEOTON AND ANALYSIS CF OBSERVATION DATA 

c) P0ST-<»SERVA110N FORMATIVE EVALUATION INSTRUCTIONAL CONFERENCE 



PRESEkVICE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM GOALS 



Each student will: 



-DEVELCX* THE ACADMC AM3 CLUCECAL PEDAGOGICAL KNOWLEDGE AND SKILLS 
RBQUIRHD TO FUNr:nON AS A REFLECTIVE, PRCFESSIONAL DECISION-MAKER IN 
PLANNING, IMPLEMENTING, EVALUATING, AND MANAGING CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION DESI(2M> TO FACILITATE THE OOGSMITIVE MO AFFECTIVE 
DEVELOTMEMT OF PUPHS WITH VARYING NEEDS AMD CHARACTERISTICS AS 
LEARNS. 



-DEVELCP THE CLINICAL PEDAGOGICAL KNOWLHDGE, ^JLLS, AND ATTITUDES 
RBQUIRH) TO DHOCTRATE THE EFFECTIVE IMPLa4EMrATI0N AND MODELLING 
OF SYSTEMATIC, REFLECTIVE INQUIRY IN A CONTINOOUS PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELCS^iOfr PROCESS. 



-DEVELOP THE CLINICAL PEDAGOGICAL KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AMD ATTITODES 
REQUIRED TO DEMCWSTRATE THE EFFECTIVE IMPLSIQWATION AND MODELLING 
OF SELF-DIRBCTBD AMD OOtLBGIAL PROFESSIONAL DEVELCPMQJT TASKS AND 
RCtiES. 



LESSON DESIGN AM) DEVELOSPMENT 
AMignment #2, 13, 14 



OBJECTIVES i Given currlcuiun resources ^tftxt^^v^^f« *fw« i . 

media) designed for * selI??SS^^oo2jf^r^uSSS i^^T^^^^L"?^^ 
each student will constrxxrt writtenlSTfLISSnSthS 

of the IntegraUve, Indixtive, and DeduSiw j^u^f^^K^^^^^f^ ^ application 
the achievSent of specific^JStT^^JL^JcSLl^l^.^^f^ ^° facilitate 
following design corvonents will be inclSSf Si^^So^'p!;^^^^^"' ^ 

1. Ona or more behavioraJMperfommce) ob-tectlwMi tA,'-K ..^ , ^ 

learning cxat cxxnes expectgrt^C^^f f pg^^,^-^^ ?P«=i^ic 
Each cbjecUvc will specify* ^ at the end of the lesson. 

cues that will be provided or vdtMield, and oateriau or 

c) The crlterioq or mlniiun acceptable quanUtative or quaUtative level ,t 

thyopU, ™»t perform in order to d«rc«strate auccSfu?a1Sei^t'^1i? 

^ile'gcbleavl ^rau^ I'^tl^"^ " ^ 

a) Each Of the concepts and/or generalizaticra around which the content of t>« 

K, l^^^i^u*** °=- concepts are relat^) and sentence v*nch 

^ of the categcrie* of cognitive taslcs or processes to be daioistrated bv 

4. A description of how the pupils' recall of any previouslv l^rr^ u -n 

t^.'^^"^ ?<^"aSiTv^^^es^^M^^ 

; S3! r^T^ prescribed fcr tl2 iiiplenentatiS^^ tS ^Si and 

JeSe^"^"n1e1:;i^^ fj^,^'^ or Transfer ty^ of n^,.. 

7. A description of the specific questions, procedures, directions, and materials 
J^r-JTiih?* erployed to iiiplement a fonnaUve evaliatlct. of^ ^iS'^^Sess 
toward achieving the lessen objectiveTsK k^v^-^ progress 

®* i ^^^^Inf ^^r^ iten/fa^k that matches each lessen objective in terrs 

ofthe content and process outocre of instructioi to be achieved bTthe oiSul?^ 
and requires an observable pupU response that can be reSded^ 




mnmmim 



9. » description of a ratgdlal Itaminq ictivltv deslonx) 

to achieve the lessen objecUves. "«»'i"9« or praetioa the sltiUs requirei 

-son b, applyi«, the or slSS'^ JLJ^I^^^^^SftSti^ 

?e.^^^%r°^'J?s^=^^^^4^^af^iar Will be used t^ • 
a) The type of media or materials used (ea ^SSfff i 

" o^tS^rs^ ^1eSJ%^"]^.;^^^to^^JSi^J?a^'iLtt^^^^--' 



10. 

11, 



ALTERNATIVE STOATBGIES PCR TEACHING CONCEPTS 

CLOSED DEDCCTIVE 

1. Provide students with the 'textbook- nasm and definition «f 

e: Z S I^Sl^t a^Js.r? "t^^- °f except. 

to aescrii>e an additional (new) exanple of the concept. 

QPEI^i DEDUCTTVF 

2* SS^'^L^^''^^*^ With the nan^ and definition of the a^nceot 

oonoept. ^^^"^te the defaim^ characteristics (critical attributes) of the 

' a1^£uSro£°tSfS;orpf '^"^'^ =tara=teristios (criUcal 

^^ibu£rol°tS^%f" °" "^"'"^ ctaracteristics (oriUc^ 

^"li^^'r """^ ^-^i-iticn. and aefiM^ C^acteristics 

oTtS-SSprtS^^ a'^e:"^'*^" ^ -«Pt With the aef^tion 

• ?2tSfSSi^°tSrS t^fS^'^^i -«Pt based « the 

concept that "blends" the twodSSlitiSL^ *"^^°E«^' °^ « definition of the 



7. 
8. 



gOSH) IMDUCTTVE 



• ^iJtSs^uS.^"^^ ^ ev^ts/situaUo. based the siMlarity of theix 
JSeSS?"'' '° ''™'"'" a name for the events/situations they have grouped 
Sete"'' '° " '^^^^ ^ events/situations they have grouped 

TS^^S^^u"^ "^"^ "textbook- naire, defini,tion, and defini^ characteristics 
7. Ask students to describe an additional (new) exainple of the concept. 
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OPEN mxxynvE 



1. Provide students with descriptions of events/situations that exorplifv the concept 
and descriptions of events/situations that represent nooexanples of the concept 
thls^tiner^^^ definition, or defining characteristics of the concept at 

2. Ask students to analyze the events/situations (to identify the chai^acteristics that 
are and are not comon to each event/situation). 

3. Ask students to group the events/si tuaticns based on the similarity of their 
characteristics. 

4. Ask students to formulate a name for the events /situations they have orouped 
together. ^ 

5. Ask students to formulate a definition for the events/situations they have ca'ouped 
together. ' ^ ^ t^- 

6. Ask students to formulate the defining characteristics of the events/situations 
they have grouped together. 

7. Ask students to describe an additional (new) event/situation that would be ah"" 
example of the concept for which they have developed a definition. 

8. Ask students to evaluate the defining characteristics (critical attributes) of 
the concept. 

9. Ask students to modify and/or develop other defining characteristics (critical 
attributes) of the concept. 

10. Ask students to evaluate the new or modified defining characteristics (critical 
attributes ) of the concept. 

11. Provide students with the "textbook" name, definition, and defining characteristics 
of the concept. 

12. Ask students to compare the "textbook" definition of the concept with the definition 
of the concept they had developed. 

13. Ask students to describe an additional (itew) example of the concept based on the 
textbook definition, the defirdtion they had developed, or a definition of the 
concept that "blends" the two definitions. 



CLOSED DgxxrrvE 



1. Present th« generaliMticn. 
3. 



, f*!«f the patten sfecIfiS iji oe^i 

5. taJc students to »pply the oeneraliijin^ kr7ir:?iH°"'' 



OPEN DSXICTIVE 

1. Present the generaliMtion. 



6. Kak students to propose ntxiifications and/or new oeneraliMf,-^. 

7. AsJc studetns to proooce wavs to tm^*- i-k-T^,-*?^ generalizations. 

3. AsJc students to ?a?h^a^?L^^^x^LSf ^1 S^i*^^ 

generalizaticns. W^'^^tB evidence to test the modifications or new 

9. Ask students to evaluate the mcdificatioo or new generaUzation. 

OA SEP IKDUCriVE 

*'^'srtii'^s»?s;'!' - the ^ai^ti^ is ..t 

2. A£lc students to analyze the examples (to ideritifv the rpiA^v^eK^^ 

. Sw"^ S'^^ " UlusS^ in tSe1ftStio^eJS?l1^'^^ ^ '^^"^P'^ 

3. Ask students to state the generalizaticn. "^/events;. 

4. Ask students to evaduate the aeneraHM'M'/-«n ^k-^ k ■ ^ 

5. Ask students to apply the^^n^SSn bC ?Si??f^" ^^^^ exanples. 
by making predict^ additional exanples and/or 



Z^\ST^''^S^^^^"-^'^^ ^ generauzation is eni^ .ut 



by making predictions based on the generalization. 
QPQi IN DCXTTIVE 
1. 

I' S^Sr - 

3. Ask students to state the generaUzatiioo events;. 

5* J^k SuSiS ^'^i^^^^^^.^n the' basis of the given exan^,les. 

3. ASK students to propoae new evidence or exanples of the oeneraJ iX»<-<r« 

7* ^ 11^^ "Edification, an^ii: gLSLfSS^^''^"- 

8* st^S In nodificaticm or new generalizations. 

SSLJSSgc^.^'^ appropriate evidence to support the «xiilStic« or^ 

9. Ask students to evaluate the modificaticn or new generalizaUcn. 
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ALTERNATIVE PRCBLSI saVING CT^ATBGIES 

QiaSED DEDUCTIVg 



1. Present a oonrlusion regarding a probliin «<«..t**.<«« «- i 

3. Ask students to analyze the evidenc* <tn mC^^it. opnclusion. 
ccxxjlusicn). ^ evidence (to explain how the evidence supports the 

4. Ask students to apply the conclusion to a situation/ev^t. 
CPEN DEIXCTIVE 

* Conclusion regarding a prci^lan situation or issue. 

2. Provide students with the evidence that supports the coocluiid 

?S SS^SSslcnt^^" ^ (to^&'^^eirdanc. su,^ 

^ cSSSc^?;^*'"^^ ^ <^ ^^^^ v«U the evidence su««rts 

5. Ask students to develop alternative conclusions. 

OiDSED INDUCTIVE 



1. Present the problem situation «r issue. 

2. Present the facts that are relevant to the problan situation or issue, includi 
these that are central to the problan situation or issue (potential evidence) 

3. Ask students to analyze the facts (to identify potential evidence upon which a 
conclusion regarding the issue or a solution to the problaa oaild be based). 

4. Ask students to draw a conclusion or propose a solution. 

5. Ask students to apply their conclusicn or solutiai. 

QPEM INDUCriVE 



1. Present the oroblero situation or issue. 

2. Present the facts that are relevant to the problem situation or issue, including 
those that are central to the problem situation or issue (potential evidence). 

3. Ask students to analyze the facts (to identify potential evidence upoi which a 
conclusion regardijng the issue or a solution to the problan oould be bas«d). 

4. Ask students to evaluate thf* facta { to identify the beet evidence upcn Oiich a 
conclusion regarding the Isttue or a solution to the problan oould be based). 

5. Ask students to develop a tentative conclusion or solution. 

6. Ask students to propose a plan for testing the conclusion or soluUcn. 

7. Ask students to evaluate their conclusion or solution based on the results of 
the test. 

8. Ask students to identify a modification of their conclusion or solution that 
may be needed as a result of the test. 
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Assignment IS 

Analysis and Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 
Kicroteaching Lesson Presentation 

OBJECTIVES : Given a vauriety of types and sources of performance feedback data 
(observation data collected and recorded by self, peers, videotape), each student will 
analyze and evaluate the effectiveness of his/her niicroteaching lesson presentation by: 

1. Describing the intended and actued tea<.her behavior and the expected and actual 
student responses that occurred during a pre-selected "criticad event" in the lesson 
presentation. 

2. Assessing the degree of match between the intended and actual teacher behavior and 
the expected and actuad student response that occurred during the "critical event*. 

3. Assessing the effects of the actual /observed teacher behavior (that occurred during 
the "criticail event") in terms of the probability that it would increase, decrease, 
or have no effect on the pupils' active involvement in the learning activity or 
their ability to achieve the lesson objective. 

4. Formulating a conclusion or explanation regarding the causes of the high, moderate, 
or low degree of match between the expected and actual student responses that 
occurred during the "criticsd event". 

5. Formulating a generaliztion or hypothesis regsurding the teacher behavior ( in planning 
or iiTplenenting instruction) that would maintain or improve teaching effectiveness. 

6. Describing and assessing the effects of the relationship between thtir intended and 
actual teaching behavior and the expected and actual student responses during the 
lesson based on the following sources of performance feedback data: 

a) the record of pupils' responses to the criterion-referenced test items designed to 
assess their achievement of the lesson objective. 

b) data collected by self or peer observations of the teacher behaviors and pupil 
respcxises that were exhibited during the impleinentation of each of the major design 
cotponents of the lessen (set induction, prerequisite assessment/stimulation, 
phases of the Integrative Vodel of Teaching, fonrative evaluation, closure). 

c) data collected by self or peer observations of the pattern of verbal interactions 
that occurred during the lesson or 

data collected by self or peer observations of the t ypes of questions that were 
asked by the teacher during the lesson. 

d) data collected by self or peer observations of the teacher behaviors and pupil 
responses that were exhibited during the implementation of one or more of the 
GTQI dimensions of teadung. 



KICROTEACHING LABORATCRY PROCEDURES 



A. PERFC«MANCE QO^L-SgrTDC 

1. My nait« i» . I wiH be denonstxatilig the INTBGRATIVS MODEL OF TEACHING 

as I teach this lesson in the secondary school (aub:iect area) curriculvm. 

2. The content focus of this lesson is the generalization, . . . 

3. The obiective (s) of this lesson i» (ar«) .... 

4. I plan to assess the students' achievenient of this (these) objective(s) by. . . 

5. I plan tjo provide the students with an orientaiion tvpe of set ' induction 'fear the 
lesson by . . . 

a, I plan to assess (or stimulate) the students' recall of the knowledge and skill 
prerequisites for this lesson by . . . 

7. I plan to use the following questions and statements to inplenent the phases of the 
integrative model of teaciiing. IXiring the 

a) Etescribinq ghase , I will ask (state): 

b) Corparinq Phase ^ I will ask (state): 

c) Explaining Phase , I will ask (state): 

d) Rypothesizinq Phase , I will ask (state): 

e) Gereralizinq Phase , I will ask (state): 

8. I plan to provide the students with a closure for the lesson by ... . 

9 -rtie "vdndow" T've selected for the analysis and evaluation of my teaching effectiveness 

will occur during the part of the lesson. At this particular point in 

the lesson, 

a) I plan to ask (state): 

b) I expect students to be able to respond by (asking, stating, denonstrating ) that . . . 
10. I selected this point in my lessen as my "window" for self-observation because . . . 

B. MICROTEACHING LESSON PRESENIATICM 

C. proPORMANCE REElfiCTION 

1. During the "Sdndow" that I selected for the analysis and evaluaUon of my teaching 
effectiveness, 

a) I recall that I . . . (Describe as specifically as possible,, do not e^^uate, 

aj I recaxx tia w exactly what yoodid or said at this point in the lesson) 

b) I recall that th e students . . . ( Describe as specifically as possible, do not 

' IHierpret , exactly what students did or saxa at tnis poont 

in the lesson) 

2 I vrjuld rate the degree of match between what I intended to say/do and what I actually 
saSm.d at this point in the lesson as ( high or moderate or lew) because . . . 

3 I voulx3 rate the degree of match between what I expected , the students to say/do 
andwhat they act'^lly said/did at this point in the lesson as. (hxqh, irc^erate, 1^?) 
because . . . 
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4. I think that I actually said/did at this point in the lessen prcjbably had 

a. the effect of (increasing or decreasing) the students' ability to achieve 
the lesson objective because . . . 

(Now you get to interpret the students' responses!) 

or 

b. no effect (that I could detect )on the students' ability to achieve the lesson 
ob3ective because . . . 



5. After teaching this lesson and thinJcing about the way students responded to 
some of the things I said and did, I have formed sore tentative conclusions 
about my teaching effectiveness: 

a) It helps students to ..{describe sote desirable learning outccme) 
v^^en I . . . (describe an effective teaching behavior; what "worJcs"). 

t>) In order to help students to . . . (describe sane desirable learning outccme) 
I could also try to . , .(describe sane alternative teaahing behaviors in 
planning or implementing or evaluating instruction that might iinprove your 
teaching effectiveness). 



ANALYSIS AND BVAUUATICN OF TKACHIN3 HTFBCTIVENESS 

Hame: Date Usson Taught pe^iodr^ class:. 

I>>sson Content Focus or Objectives: (Attach Lessen Plan) 



Teacher Behavior Intended to be 
Performed/Exhibited : 



Actual, Observed Teacher Behavior 



Student Response/Behavior Expected to be 
Elicited/Exhibited : 



Actual, Observed Student Response 



Degree of Match; H M L 



Degree of Hatch; H M L 



Effects ; The actual, observed teacher behavior increased decreased had no effect on the 

students' active involvefnent in the learning activity and/or ability to achieve the objectives. 

EXplanation/ConcliSIorT^egardij^ 
expected and actual (observed) student response/behavior: 



Generalizations /Hypotheses regarding Maintenance or Improvement of Teaching Effectiveness: 



MICROTEACHING LABORATORY TASK SBQUUCE 



9:00 am. 
9:10 am. 
9:15 am. 
9:50 am. 



- 9:10 am. 

- 9:15 am, 

- 9:50 am. 

- 10:05 am. 



10:05 am. 
10:15 am. 
10:20 am. 
10:55 am. 



10:15 am. 
10:20 am. 
10:55 am. 
11:10 am. 



Teacher #1: 

Teacher #1: 

Teacher #1: 

Teacher #1: 
Observers: 
Participants: 

Teacher #2: 

Teacher #2: 

Teacher #2: 

Teacher #2: 
Observers: 
Participants : 



TASK 

Preparation of Instructional Setting 
Performance Goal-Setting 
Microteaching Lesson Presentation 
Performance Reflection 

Coipletion of Performance Feedback Records 
Conpletion of Microteaching Lesson "Test" 

Preparation of Instructional Setting 
Performance Goal-Setting 
Microteaching Lesson Presentation 
Performance Reflection 

Conpletion of Performance Feedback Records 
Ccnpletion of Microteaching Lesson "Test" 



11:10 am. 
11:20 am. 
11:25 am. 
12:00 pm. 



11:20 am. 
11:25 am. 
12:00 pm. 
12:15 Etn. 



Teacher #3: 

Teacher #3: 

Teacher #3: 

Teacher #3: 
Observers: 
Participants: 



Preparation of Instructional Setting 

Performance Gocd-Setting 

Microteaching Lesson Presentation 

Performance Reflection 

Caipletior of Performance Feedback Records 

Ccnpletion of Microteaching Lesson "Test" 
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EVAZXATINS COURSE f^SSIQ^WT FRODUdS 



i^5iS± Indicators 
(5) CRITICAL REFLECTION 

-Each of the objectives ard performance criteria prescribed for the assignment have 
been achieved in a superior manner. The overall quality of the product reflects 
the attainment of a more than adequate level of skill or understanding, 

-A teaching practice is evaluated by: 

a) Describing the degree to which it is consistent with concept definitions or 
generalizations (findings) derived fron specific (referenced) research st'xiLes 
which form the research knowledge base for teaching and learning processes. 

b) Describing the potential positive and/or negative cOTisequences for the teacher 
in planning, impleinenting, evaluating or managing instruction in a particular 
classroom context (defined in terms of the specific activities or objectives 
designed for a specific subject area and grade level of the secondary school 
curriculum) • 

c) Describing the potential positive and/or negative conseqi:ie-nces for meeting the 
needs of students with varying cliaracteristics as learners (defined in terms of 
specific levels and types of developtnent, cultural/linguistic background, 
motivation, exceptionality, learning style, etc.) in a particular classroocR 
context. 

d) Describing the potential positive and/or negative consequences for the achieve- 
ment of the personal, social, and academic dornains of goals or aims for 
education in the public schools. 



(4) PRACTICAL REFLECTION 

-Each of the objectives and performance criteria prescribed for the assignment have 
been achieved in a superior manner. The overall quality of the product reflects 
the attainment of a more than adequate level of skill or understanding. 

~A teaching practice is evaluated by: 

a) Describing the degree to which it is consistent with concept definitions or 
generalizations (findings) derived from specific (referenced) research studies 
which form the research knowledge base for teaching and learning processes. 

b) Describing the potential positive and/or negative cc^isequences for the teacher 
in planning, implementing, evaluating or nranaging instruction in a particular 
instructicral context. 

(3) T ECHNICAL PROFICIENCY 

-Each of the objectives and performance criteria prescribed for the assignment have 
been achieved in a satisfactory or superior manner. The overall quality of the 
prodix:rt reflects the attainment of an adequate level of skill or understanding. 

(2) -Most of the objectives and performance criteria pirescribed for the assigm^ent have 
been achieved in a satisfactory manner. Relatively few additions or rnodifications 
are needed in order to achieve a satisfactory perfonrance rating. Respond to 
corrective feedback provided by the instructor and submit the assignment product 
for re-evaluation. 

(1)-A few or some of the c±)jectives and perfonnance criteria prescribed for the 

assignment have been achieved in a satisfactory manner. Significant modifications 
or additions are needed in order to achieve a satisfactory perfonnance rating. 
Review the instructional materials relevant to the assignment and arrange for a 
O conference with the instructor as soon as possible to receive corrective feedback. 
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HSMAnVE EVALUATIOi RECORD 

Nacoe: ^SSN: Courae: Qtx/Yr: 

Secx3ndary Bdbcatlon Teaching Field: 

Assignnents Perfogmance Ratij^ 

1 . Design & Iiiplenientation of Cooperative Learning Group Activities . . 1 2 3 4 5 

2. Lesson Design & Development: Inductive ^kx3el of Teaching 1 2 3 4 5 

3. Lesson Design & Development: Deductive Model of Teaching 1 2 3 4 5 

Micxoteaching Laboratory Experiences 

4. Lesson Design & Development: Integrative Model of Teaching 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Analysis & Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 1 2345 

Classrxxxi Management Studies 

6. Analysis & Evaluatic^i of Classroom Management Strategies or . . . 1 2 3 4 5 

7. CJeveloping a Conprehensive Plan for Classroom Management 

Clinical Observation and Teaching Experiox^es 



10. Unit Planning, Inplementation and Evaluation 

11. Lesson Planning, Implementation and Evaluation 

12. Analysis & Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 

13. Design & Interpretation of Student Evaluations of Teaching 
Effectiveness 



Total Number of Assignments with Performance Ratings of: 1 



.1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 
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4 


5 


1 
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3 


4 


5 
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Pall 1992 

The Reflective Inquiry TeachdLng Teaxm Project 



WED This project will involve students in the undergraduate and poet-baccalaureate 
initial certification programs in secondary education at Kennesaw State College; 
roaster teachers selected by principals to serve as cooperating teachers/si^xarvisors 
of the students; Dr. William Ixnpey, the college instructor /supervisor; and Dr. George 
Hess, Directcor of Educatiaial Field Experiences. 

WHBffi Students enrolled in EDSM 332 and EDSM 563 (Methods courses in Secondary 
Bducaticxi) will complete the field experience component of these courses in secondary 
schools selected as special sites for clinical studies in reflective teaching. 

WHEW Itie five-week field experience contponent of the course will begin on Monday, 
October 19 and end on Monday, November 23. During this tine, the students will observe 
the classes, serve as instructional aides, and assume the full teaching role for a 
week uaxJer the direction of the cooperating classroocn teacher. 

BOW Stud^ts will be assigned in pairs to two classes {usually 1st and 2nd or 
2nd and 3rd periods) under the directicMi of the cooperating teacher. During the last 
week of the field experience, each student in the Reflective Inq uiry Teaching Team 
will be expected to plan, impleinent, and evaluate a sequence of lessons (imit) in 
one of the two classes to vMch he/she has been assigned. During this time, the 
other member of the team will collect observation data designed to provide hlsAier 
peer with the type of information needed to implement a systematic self -analysis and 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Observation data will be collected with 
instruments designed to record the types of questions asked, the types of respcxise 
opportunities provided for students, the teacher-stixJent and student^student verbal 
interaction patterns, and selected GTOI teaching dimensions. Oteervation data will also 
be collected through audiotape recordings ard at leaist one videotape recordir>g of one of 
the lessons taught in each class. Prior to the field experience, students will have 
received training in the collection and analysis of c*)servation data during micro- 
teaching laboratory activities on campus. 

WHY The purpose of this project is to provide students with the specialized 
training, the support system, and the types of feedback data required to facilitate 
tJieir development of reflective inquiry skills. Traditionally, the focus of field 
experiences has been to help students develop specific teaching skills such as those 
included on the GTOI. This project represents an effort to help students learn how 
to select and integrate the application of those skills in the context of a systematic 
study of the relationship between alternative teaching behaviors and the improvement 
of learning c^^portunities for pupils in specific subject areas of the secondary school 
curriculum. Hie specialized training that students receive in both the on-campus 
course and the field experience classrcon is designed to help them develop the 
knowledge, skills^ and attitudes that will enable them to engage in a continuous 
process of professional development throughout their teaching career. 



Deparfcmezit of Secondary and Middle School EduicatlxM 
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Oourae: EDSM 332, Secondary Instrvictional Design and Application Fall, 1992 

BD6M 563, Methods in Seoondary Education 

InstiTictar/Oollege Supearvisar; Dr. William Irnpey, Office: 423-6351 Hone: 974-2765 
Fiel d Experience Placen^t Regussbed; Two classes vdthin the first 3 periods, M-F 

VSMAY, OCTCBER 19 - MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23 

FIELD EXPERIENCE DESCRIPriOW 

PURPOSE; itie primary purpose of this pre-student teaching field ejqjerience is to 
provide students with an opportunity to develop skill in planning, impleirtenting, 
and evaluating instruction in a secondary school classroom setting under the directicai 
of a master teacher. It is designed to help students develop adequate entry-levels 
of oonpetence in the application of specific skills and to identify the areas of 
knowledge and skill they will need to develop further during the student teaching 
experience. Students may be assigned to the classes in pairs to engage in the Reflective 
Inquiry Teaching Teams Project or they may be assigned to the classes as singles . 

STO Paw'S RESPOMSIKILITIES: During the field experience, the student is expected to 
assune full responsibility for the planning, teaching, and evaluation of a unit of 
instruction in one or both of the classes to which he/she has been assigned. The number, 
length, content, methods, and other characteristics of the sequence of lessons conprising 
the unit must be consistent with the characteristics of the pupils, the subject matter 
to be taught, and Uie goals for instruction established by the cooperating teacher. 
After teaching each lesson, the student will complete a written analysis and evaluation 
of his/her teaching effectiveness and prepare to respond to feedback received fron the 
cooperating teacher. When not actually teaching, the student is expected to assist the 
cooperating teacher in the iinplementation of classroom instructional and administrative 
tasks or to complete observations of the class in order to prepare for the successful 
assumption of full teaching responsibilities. The student is expected to adhere to all 
of the school's rules and regulations and must exhibit the highest standards of pro- 
fessional conduct in all relations with pupils, teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
and other menfcers of the school community. 

COOPKRATIMG TEACHER'S ROLE; In order to facilitate the student's professional 
development, the cooperating teacher should be willing to: 

1 Advise the student of the goals to be achieved and the general procedures to 
be employed in planning, delivering, evaluating, and managing instruction 
appropriate for the pupils in each class. 

2 Prepare the student for the successful assumption of full teaching 
responsibilities by providing the student with appropriate opportunities to 
observe and assist in the implementation of administrative and instructional 
tasks in each class. 

3. Provide the student with appropriate opportunities to assume full teaching 
responsibilities in each assigned class (planning, teaching, and evaluating a 
sequence of lessons (unit) for approximately one week.) 

4. Observe the student's teaching performances and provide the feedback and 
guidance needed to improve the student's teaching effectiveness. 
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5. Advise the student and the college supervisor of tht gtud«nt's progress in 
developing satisfactory levels of pedagogical knowl#<ig# and skills. 

6. Complete a midterm and final evaluation of the student's field experience 
performance. 

OOLLEGK SUPERVISOR'S ROLB; During the field experience, the college supervisor 
will arrange visits to the classroom to observe and evaluate the student's 
application of specific teaching skills, provide the feedback and guidance needed 
to improve the student's teaching effectiveness, and confer with the cooperating 
teacher regarding the student's progress in developing satisfactory levels of 
pedagogical knowledge and skills. 

BDSM 332/563 PLANNED SCHEDUI£ OP FIELD EXPEKDaiCE ACTIVITIBS FALL, 1992 

OCT> 19-23 CSUanariOW (M-F, two class periods) 



-Discuss the Field Experience Description and Planned Schedule of Field 
Experience Activities with the cooperating teacher. Identify any modifications 
in the planned schedule of field experience activities that may be necessary, 

-Review the course outline/syllabus and the content of the textbooks used in each 
class. Consult with the cooperating teacher to identify the area of content that 
will be covered in each class during the next 5 weeks. 

-Review the faculty/student handbook and consult with the cooperating teacher to 
identify the rules and expectations for teachers (e.g., check- in times, 
procedures for informing school administrators when you will be absent) and 
students (e.g., penalties for violating conduct rules) in the school, 

-Identify and locate the types of instructional media and equipment used in each 
class. Consult ^'ith the cooperating teacher to identify the procedures for 
obtaining or producing instructional media and materials. 

-Observe the classes and consult with the cooperating teacher to identify the 
general patterns of instructional activities and expectations for student conduct 
that have been established in each class. 

-Construct a seating chart for each class, begin to learn students* names. 

-Assist in the ijnplementation of classroom administrative and instructional tasks 
as directed by the cooperating teacher. 

-Arrange a specific day, time, and place for brief, weekly conferences with the 
cooperating teacher. The purpose of the conference is to obtain feedback 
regarding your performance during the previous week and to obtain information 
regarding expectations for your performance and activities during the next week. 



oca*. 26-30 



0B3ERVAYIOH/A3SISTRNCB (W-F, two claea periods) 



-Observe and anoilyze the pattern of teacher-student and student-student 
interactions, sequence of instructional activities, and other routines 
established in each class. 

-Assist in the implementation of classroom administrative and instructional tasks 
as directed by the cooperating teacher. 

-Review the content to be covered during the time frame established for your 
assumption of the full teaching role in each class. 

-Develop a written plan (proposal) for teaching a unit of instruction in each 
class. The sequence of lessons comprising each unit should encompass 
approximately 5 days. The unit plan will include: 1) an outline of the content 
to be covered in the unit, 2) objectives for each lessen/day, 3) teaching 
procedures and learning activities to be implemented during each lesson/day, 4) 
instructional media/materials that will be used during each lesson/day, 5) test 
items, questions, etc. that will be used to provide a formative and/or summative 
evaluation of pupils' achievement of each of the lesson objectives. 

(jjV. 2-6 OBSSRVfiTION/ASSISTAHCE (M-F, two claas periods) 

-Present your proposed unit plans to the cooperating teacher for review and 
critique. 

-Observe and analyze the pattern of teacher-student, student-student 
interactions, sequence of instructional activities, and other routines 
established in each class. 

-Assist in the implementation of classroom administrative and instructional tasks 
as directed by the cooperating teacher. 

ttCV. 9-13 OBSERVATION/ASSISTANCE (M-F. two class periods) 

-Revise unit plans in response to feedback received from the cooperating teacher. 
-Identify specific tasks to perform in response to the cooperating teacher's 
midterm evaluation of your progress. 

-Observe and analyze the pattern of teacher-student, student-student 
interactions, sequence of instructional activities, and other routines 
established in each class. 

-Assist in the implementation of classroom administrative and instructional tasks 
as directed by the cooperating teacher. 

-Locate, produce, organize, and duplicate any instructional materials/media 
needed to implement the instructional and evaluation activities/tasks planned for 
the units to be taught during the following week. 
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fKN. 16-20 



TEACHING* 



(M-F, two claaa periods) 



•NOTB: Th« tlainfl of your aasuioptlon of tbm full teachiiig rol« will vary 
depending upon a) the particular goalf ettabllshed for aach clastt by the 
cooperating teacher and b) the cooperating teacher's asBeseauent of your readineea 
to assuioe the full teaching role. 

-Assume full responsibility for planning, implementing, and evaluating a sequence 
of lessons (unit) in each class. 

•Complete a written analysis and evaluation of your teaching effectiveness for 
each lesson taught in each class during your assumption of the full teaching 
role, 

-Revise plans for implementing and evaluating lessons based on both your self- 
evaluations and the feedback you receive from the cooperating teacher. 

-Arrange a specific day, time, and place to discuss the final evaluation of your 
performance in the field experience with the cooperating teacher. 

-Administer the student feedback questionnaire on the last day you will be in the 
classroom. Ask the students to return the completed questionnaires to the 
cooperating teacher, 

NW. 23 1 24 . 



-Continue the full teaching role as needed to complete the planned sequence of 
lessons in each class, 

-Discuss the final evaluation of your performance in the field experience with 
the cooperating teacher. Deliver the completed final evaluation instrument to 
the instructor as soon as possible, no latex than NcfV. 24. 

-Discuss the students' responses on the feedback questionnaire with the 
cooperating teacher and complete an analysis and evaluation of the patterns in 
the students* responses. Bring the raw data (completed student questionnaires) 
and your analysis/evaluation of the students' responses to the Individual Summary 
Evaluation Conference with the instructor. 

-IrxlLvldual Sunniative Evaluation C5onf exences : (20 min. each) arranged with the 
instructor, on canf}us in ED 220, 8:30am. - 4:30pn. Reflective Inqviiry Portfolios 
and all course assignments are due on Nov. 24. 

EBC. 1 



-Class Sunnatlve Evalxiation Oonferenoe: Evaluation of instruction in the course 
and the field experience, 11:00am. - 12:00fm., ED 226. 

Note: Reflective Inquiry Seminars are planned for Fridays, 11:30am. - 12:20Ffn., 
Oct. 23, 24, Nov. 6, 13, and 20. 
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LESSCN PLMWDC, IMPLQ^ENTATION, EVALUATICN - FIELD EXPERIDCE SITE 

Assignment * 11 

CBJECTIVE5 ; Given the curriculitn resources (textbocics and other instructiwal nedia/ 
iMterials) and a plan (approved by the cooperating teacher) for ijiplenenting and evaluating 
a unit of instruction designed for pupils in two classes at the field experience site, 
each student will construct a written lesson plan for iitplementing and evaluating hhe 
instruction to be provided each day during the assuTption of the full teaching role in 
each of the classes to which he/she has been assigned at the field experience site. 
Each lesson plaui will include the followii^g conxments: 

1. Cr»e or more Objectives which ccrmtunicate the specific learning outcanes expected 
to be achieved by students at the end of the lesson. Each objecUve must take 
the form of a statement that exemplifies the Grcnlund, Mager, or McAshan format 
for specifying intended learning outcomes. 

2. A description of the Instructional Stratecp/ and/or Learning Activities designed 
for the lesson which specify the sequence of: 

a) The specific teacher behaviors to be exhibited during the lesson (e.g., the 
key statements, definitions, exairples, questions, etc. that will be used to 
explain or demonstrate the content or skills selected as the focus of 
instnxrtion), and/or 

b) The specific acUvities or tasks in which the students will be engaged during 
the lesson. 

c) The specific teacher behaviors (key statements, questions, etc.) that will be 
used to ijrplement a selected type of Se t Induction technique during the lesson 
presentation. 

d) The specific teacher behaviors (key statements, quesUons, etc.) that will be 
used to implanent a selected type of Closure technique during the lesson 
presentation. 

3. A descriptiwi of the specific Instructional Media and Materials that will be used 
by the teacher and/or pupils during the lesson, 

4. A test item or question designed to provide a Formative Evaluation of the pupils' 
progress toward achieving the lesson objective and/or a Smnmative Evaluation of 
the pupils' achievement of the lesson objective. 
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Assignment # 12 

Analysis and Evaluation of Teaching Effectiveness 
Clinical Teaching Experience 

OBJECTiysS ; Given a variety of types and sources of perfomance feedback data (observatic 
aaca collected and recorded by self, peer, cocperating teacher, audiotape, or videotape 
each student will, during the assumption of the full teaching role in the secondary 
school field experience classroom, ' 

1. Conplete a written analysis and evaluation of his/her teaching effectiveness durincr 
by. five of the lessons presented to pupils in the secondary school classroan' 

a) describing the intended and actual teacher behaviors and the expected and actual 
student responses that oerurred during a pre-selected "critical event" in th« 
lesson, 

b) assessing the degree of match betv^ the intended and actual teacher behavior and 
the expected and actaa.1 student responses that occurred during the "critical event", 

c) assessing the effects of the actual/observed teacher behavior (that occurred durino 
the critical event") in terms of the probability that it would increase, decrease 
or have no effect on the pupils' active involvement in the leauning activity or ' 
their ability to achieve the lesson objective, . 

d) fonjwlating a conclusion or explanation regarding the causes of the high, roderate 
or lew degree of match between the expected and actual student responses t^ 
occurred during the "critical event". t~»«^ uiwt 

e) formulating a generalization or hypothesis regarding the teacher behaviors (in 
plawiing or iirplementing instrucUon) that would maintain or irrorove his/her 
teaching effectiveness. 

2. 'Ccmplete a written analysis and evaluation of his/her teaching effectiveness during 

at least one of the lessons presented to pupils in the seoondarv school classroon 
based on the following types of performance feedbadc data: 

a) the record of teacher behaviors and pupil responses that were exhibited during the 
implementation of the set induction, the closure, and the planned sequence of 
teacher-focused and student-focused content developient acUvities designed for 
the lesson, 

b) the record of pupils' responses to the test itan, question, or task designed to 
provide a formative evaluation of the pupils' progress toward achieving the lesson 
objective or a suimative evaluation (CRT) of the pupils' achievanent of the lesson 
objective, and 

c) the record of teacher-pupil verbal interaction patterns that were exhibited during 
the lesson cac 

d) the record of the types and patterns of questions that were asked by the teacher 
during the lesson gx^ 

e) the record of the teacher behaviors and pupil responses that were exhibited during 
the inplementation of one or more of the following pre-selected GTOI teaching task 
dimensions; content eirphaais, content lin)dng, prcmoting engagwient, monitoring 
student progress, responding to adequate student performance, responding to 
inadequate student perfoonance, supporting students, managing noninstructional tasks 
using instructional tin» effectively, managing the physical setting, monitoring and 
maintaining appropriate student behavior. 
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ANM.YSIS AND EVALUATICN OF TEACHDC STBCTIVENESS 
D^te I^sc,^ Taught ^^^^ ^^.^ 



Lesson Content Focus or Objectives s (Attach Lesson Plan) 



Teacher Behavior Intended to be 
Itexf oxined/Exhibi ced ; 



ActuaLl, Observed Teacher Behavior 



Degree of Hatch; H M L 



Student Response/Behavior Expected to be 
Elicited/Exhibited: 



Actual, Observed Student Response 



Degree of Match; H M L 



Effects ; The actual, observed teacher behavior increased decreased had no effect on the 
students* active involvement in the learning activity and/or ability to achieve the objectives. 

Explanation/Conclusion regarding Causes of the High, Moderate, or Low Match between the 
expected and actual (observed) student response/behavior; 



Generalizations/Hypotheses regarding Maintenance or Inprovement of TeachL^ig Effectiveness: 
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Bocui ot VMchar OawlopMntt Pr— ctif Planniiig Skills 



»«fL>ctiv Inquiry Skills. Specific Skillt. 



Suparvisian Taok/Bihiviar Int<nd»d to b« 
Fm fuL— d /BKhibifd t 



lUcitad/bhihitadt 



SUiMcyisien Taak/Buhavicar Actually 
»M: f QnMd/Eihibifd t 



^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^g^lQ^^g^^^^^^^^^^l^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^y fS^^i^Ci^^itt^^^ 

bhibitadt 



actual (bb— ry>d) tmdhmc txhuvlor indlofttad an taOTinant 

belar average level of a)dll and an increase 

perfoni tht skill effectively • 



Ihe ac 



e no chart^ in ability to 



B^plamtlon/Oonclusion ragardlng (^uess and Effects of the High, Itodirate, cr Lav Natch 
the expected and actual (obeerved) teacher reepoRse/bohavicrt 



Qmerelisation/Rypotheeis regarding Naintenanoe or layi^oviMtt of ft;|«rrisioD Itffeotli 
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REFLECTIVE INQUIRY 
REXX)NSTRUCTION Ct PLANNING AND IMPL£>lENrATICW EVEJ^TS 




INrEM)ED ACTUAL ACTUAL 

Leaxning Outconies Learniiig Learning 

Learning Environme-nt Environmant Outcones 
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KBGION 






■ 


^• 


\z 

Sc 


n» •t*tentj *±lev«J o» intended leAvnln, outar*«. 


J 




*u 


KeroentJ of th* Assign erf the Uami;*.; envljtrreflt *fcx« 
lit^lanented u intended. u^rt 






\o 


..>~^.>^ ifc;^, wjuevie uie interxJed ledming outcore*. 


I 


hz' 


\e 


Elemeints of the design of the leaiTvinq efTvirofrent war* not 
l;nplarented as intended. ^ envixorwent were not 






*L0 


i-ne stu<3ents Achieved the intended leamiivj oatcsates. 


L 


h£ * 




cuLOTien^ or w (Sesign of the learmr^g envixcment were not 








ll)e stixJe^^ts did not achieve ti>e intended leami/^ outcores. 


M 






New, uriplanned eleronts that were iirv-larented in the 
design of the le^a:ni^y3 envircnnent. 


K 






>tew, unplanned or unanticipated leami^ ootcores. 



R « B 



R = C 



^ggg^CTICN OF EVQ^_ - DATA AVAII^ AMLYSIS A>C EV^XUATICK 

CF TEACHThG EFFECTIVENESS 

R - A The teacher cites evidence for identifies both ths 

relationship betveen the eleiT^ts in the design nf the 

^vircrment that s^e intended to fc* iyiplar^ted 
and that were actually inplemented and the relaticnship 
bet-v^ the leamijxi outccrncs that vere intended to be 
achieved and the learr^i^ outcores that were actually 
achieved by the students. ^ 

II^?n^^''i^i^''''^ ^ identifies the relation- 
ship between the learning outccnes that intended to 
be achieved and the IcamL^ outcares U^t ^e actually 
achieved by sfjdents, ^ 

teacher cites evidence for and identifies the relation- 
ship betv^ the elarent^ ij, the design of the leamirw 
environment tl^t were intended to t« ijrpl^^tedlndthat 
actually invleiented. ^ u^x. 

The teacher cites evi^ience for and identifies the actual 
loAminq coiccnes th^t •^e ac^^e•/ed by the stjdemts. 

R - E l^e teaci^ cites evideooe for and identifies the elensnts 

if\ the design of the learning envircfment that were intended 
to be iiiplefnented. 

R - F The teacher cites evidence for and idef^tifies the elen^ts 

in the design of the learning eovircment that \i^t actually 
ijnplerrented, 

R ' G The teacher cites events vMch reflect neither the elarents 

in the design of the learning envircrmnt that were intended 
or actually iiiplan^ted nor the learning outcares that v,ere 
intended or actually achieved by the stodenU, 



R « D 




fCl&TUX VALUE or lltCO#<SnUCTC0 OATA HWIOHS FOt 
KVALUATtKC ITftCTtiytHUt 
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R • D 


R • 0 R • F 
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HYPOTHESES 


V. aicH 


HIGH 


MODERATE 


LOW 


V. LOW 


>• 
*^ 

S - S« So 


A 


C + B 


C or » 


c + r + 0 


I + f or 0 


0 


R - E/r 

D/r 

or 


R - E/F 
R - D/F 


R • E/F 
R D/F 

R - D/F 

R E/F 


R - t 
R - F 
R - 0 


R - E R - E 
R - F R ^ F 
R ^ D R - D 

R or F + D , 

R « e R ^ c 
R ^ r R - f 

R - D R - D 


R S 

R 1* r 

% 4\> 
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Urn 
•-4 
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M 
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E or F or D 

R " C 
R f< F 
R ^ 0 

R ^ e 

R • F 

R ^ D 

R - D 

R f< E 
R ^ F 
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